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ABSTRACT * . 

This guide explores the rationale for multicultural 
education at the eJLementary and secondary levels, its' needs and 
goals, the school setting it requires^ and the necessary processes of ^ 

'instructional planning and staff preparation* The basic aim of a 
multicultural instructional program is to help students to accept * 
themselves and other persons as having dignity and worth* To achieve 
this aim, a multicultural program should place emphasis on . 
similarities^ .and differences aAong individuals and groups and should 
be cross-cultural and interdisciplinary in nature* So that indicators 
jaay be prepared to^ fulfill their responsibilities in multicultural 
education^ staff development must be specifically aimed' at their 
acceptance of the need to implement changes* The guide recommends a 
comprehensive approach to staff training that makes use of normative 
reeducative strategy of change and the dialogue-inquiry process* This 
strategy and process place emphasis on human interactions aird help 
teachers be4::ome avare of and reevaluate tlieir beliefs, attitudes, and 
values* The guide also contains a system model.f or . s6hool district 
planning for multicultural education, definitions of terms and 
concepts, and two analysis instrumen^ts for ethnic studies curricula* 

- (Author/RM) 
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Foreword 



We /are a people of many origins, with a unique diversity of ethnic, cultural, linguistic, and 
religious heritage. We are dedicated to 1$e idea oi* a plur?flistic society in which each individual and 
group call maintain a chosen liftf-style .\viiile still pursuing the common goals of community, state, 
^ and' nation. 

, Education for life in such a society must be multicultural. The concept of multicultural 
. education, as developed in recent years, encompasses ^more than observance of holidays, .tribute to 

famous men apd women, enjoyment of foods and festivals, or more serious ethnic studies. It is 

cross-cultural and interdisciplinary. It is a^wa^ of teaching that reflects an acceptance, an 
^ ^understiindlng, and an ap'preciation of the richness of American, culttiral diversity. 

Tlie authors of this guide have explored the rationale, for multicultural education, its needs and 

goals, the school setting it requires, and the necessary processes of instructional planning and staff 

pr^aration. Multicultural teaching wiirflourish in schools which lollow this direet[on. The benefits 
^ wilfhe.many, not^ only for ethnic minorities bur^^^ - ^ - r 

Multicultural education, aimed aJt the development of liunian dignity and respect for all {peoples, 

is an essential part of- the design to help children grow and function in our society.. California 

educators will fmd these pUges iiSefful in' building toward that design. 
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Preface 



piis publication is the result of several drafts, that were developed and circulated among teachers 
and administrators by the Office of Inte^-group Relations, The introduotory section has been 
expand.ed from a paper on ^^Needs and Goals of Multiculturaf Education/' For their wjork on thSt 
and. the -Qthex sections, special acknowledgment is due to Eleanor Blurtfenberg, Roland L- Buch/inan, 
Roy Harris, and L F. Hernandez, members of the Multicultupal Education Advisory Committee 
.who assisted Frederic R. Guhsky, Consultant in' Intergrodp ^Relations, in the preparation of the 
fihal draft. ^ ' . ; o ' - ' - 

The CaUfornia Ethnic Heritage Program, funded in 1974-75 by a grant Jrom the U.S. Office of 
Educatior^ under provisions of TiXlb IX, Elementary and Secondary. Education Act, contributed to 
the development of -these ideas and their presentation in this form. Included are two^questionnaires 
designed as par.t of the CaUfornia Ethnic Heritage Program and first p^ublished in Guid^ to an 
Analysis of: Curricidum 'Mperiqls, for Ethnic ^ *i 

Observation and assessment of existing multicultural instruction in Eajly Childhood^, Education, 
ESEA Title I, Educationally Disadvantaged Yoiith/and other categorically funded, programs in 
California public schools furnished much^of the experience on which the aclvice in this guide is 
based^ What has been learned in those programs sl>ould help practitioners to improve the content 
and context of multicultural education in all o^ir schools, ' . . - 



DONALD .R.-^lcKI^ILEY 
' Chief Deputy Superintendent of 
Public Instruction^ 




V. _ PLES GRIFFIN. 
Chief Bureau of Intergrdup 
- Relations 



MuUictilntral education is an interdisciplinary educational process rather than 
a^ittgle program, The^ process is designed to^ ensure the development of 
human dignity and respect for all peoples. Ah essential goal mthin this 
process, is that^differences be ttjiderstood and accepted, not simply tolerated. 
Within this definition lie thi^ concepts embraced by cultiiral:pluralism, ethnic 
and interciiltural studies, and intergrhup and human relations. Each concept 
is* perceived as ^a necessary element of a cSmprehensive multicultural 
education component, hut none alotje can be defined as multicultural 
education, * . . 
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The United'.States of Amenca is a nation 
individuals with roots througliout the world anjS a 
society of many racial: ethnic, language, ^^nd 
cultural heritage groups. Understanding and,a^ppre- 
-ciation of that fapt and - the development iiyevery 
student of self-esteem, pride, and respect Jor^the 
dignity and worth of all people are among tlie goals 
of social science education. Multicultural ^ucation 
takes the process a step further to the recognition 
and .appreciation of diversity within the teaching 
content of every discipline and in th^ context 'of 
the whole life of the school. ^ ^ 

Contjar/to the idt;a of a '"meltin&'pot'' orof a 
single model of American culture arrived at through 
assimilation, the gov^erning "idea of multicultural 
education is that cultural plufalism potentially 
enriches the quajity'of life for all Americans.- The 
.coexistence of diverse individuals and groups is 
recognized as a positive factor in a pluralistic 
soc^ty. , ' ^ 

^ Needs and Goal.s 
Muhicultural education can ifenefit all students, 
buf it must not^*be nlade tame and bland by 
glossing over conflicts of values and beliefs. It must 
deal honestly wftii ctifferences as well as \^ith 
similarities. It nui^yt be based^ on reali.ty, not on 
stereotype^ of root cultures or ethnic characteris- 
tics. In addition to aildressmg the cognitive, affec- 
tive, -and skill needs of all students, it must addres^-^' 
the special needs of minorities. 

Miiiorjt)' and Majority Needs , 

Social and cultural groups lacing tiie same 
challenges in life xlevelop similar responses which 
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are embodied in t)(eir c;istonis and traditions. On 
the other hand, each may have had unique experi- 
ences or may l/ave |5een treated, differently, by 
'Other groups in/the j^ociety, with resUltjpg differ- 
ences in theiflieritagfe. y • ' ; "~ 

Racial and ethnic minority students often are at 
a disadvantage because^ of their isolation from 
other students. Fof many of them,^^the influence of 
social and" economic deprivation and the cumula- 
tive effect/ of discrimination are reinforced by 
such isolation, llie physical and cultural heritage 
of (M vi/ible minorities, in this .country has not 
been dea/t with adequately in the various cuiiicula 
or in thf professional development of teacliers and 
other school staff. . 

Whi/e majority-group students also are at a 
disadvijntage. They need realistic opportunities for 
expe/ience jind interaction ^'lih minoruycgrbiip 
peer^ and minority-group Wff. Every gfoiijp has 
son^ething to teach the otli/rs. In the absence of 
opportunities to learn together, socialization is 
lil(iited, stereotypes of si^periority and i;iferiority 

suspicion of 



W perpetuated, and distrust and 
hose who arcKlifferent increase. 

In numbers, rtearly /one-<hird of the 4 million 
students in Califorqia/miblic schools. are members 
of racial and ethnic/ nmority groiups. More than 
200,000 are non^English-speakihg br limited- 
Cnglish-speaking. The visible minorities American 
Indian, black, As/an, Mi.spanic are concentxated in 
certain places. More than oije ; in five of all 
California- students attend schools^ predominantly 
of minority, composition? In th6se schools are 
three-quarters of all the blacks, nearly half of all 
the Ilispanics, and more than, half of all the. 
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minority-group students in thv state. Many other 
schbols have few minority students or none at all 

^ Nearly 42 percent of white majority-group childre 
attend schools in which fewer than 10 percent oif 
the students are from minority groups. 

With racial or ethnic isolation in so n-any 
schools, opportunities, for integrated education are 

- limited, the obstacles to desegregation will take 
years to overcome. Therefore,,,the need exists for 
planned learning experiences which are designed to 

^prejiate all — students- -and- -school—personnel- 

intellectually ^ emotionally /and socially~to partici- 
pate on e^'ual terms in a cu||urally diverse society. 

An Interdi^iplinary Process * 

Multicultural education is an interdisciplinary 
procesy desigried to ensure the development of 
cultural awareness, recognition of human dignity, 
aijd respect for each person's oxigij^s andjights. 
Tlie process is meant tt> promote understanding 
and.acceptahce of differences a^well as similarities 
between and among grou^ Xhis educatiOnahpro- 
ce^s is not a substitute for desegregation. It should 
be adapted to function in any school regardless of 
the school's racial and ethnic composition. 
I Multicultural education embraces cultural plural- 
ism, bilingual and cross-cultural education, ethnic 
and sex-roie studied, desegregation and integration 
of students and staff, community involvement, and 
intergroup and human relations education. It' 
requires preservice and inservice training to ej^able 
teachers, counselors, and administrators to relate 
effectively to students with' diverse learning styles 
and to meet the educational ntveds of all* children. 
It is an evolving, dy^iajiiie process with several 
related goals. 

Goals for Bvery School 

S^Jf -concept and attitudes toward school and learning 
will be equally positive in students of all racial, ethnic, 
and cultural groups an?i oCboth sexes. 

Academic achievement of students of both sexes and 
*of oil racial, ethnic, and cultural groups will match or 
exceed accepted norms. 

.Multiethnk, multicultural activities will be developed 
^ in which curriculum materials, teacher attitudes, and 
teaching procedures provide each child with an oppor- 
tunity to understand and to develop pride in his or lier 
^ own identity and heritage and to understand, respe 
and accept the identity and hentage of other groupj/ui 
the classroom and in society. 

Educators of diverse racial, ethnic, and cuitur 
groups and of both sexes will be integrated througlio4i? 
the staff of the school, so that the opportunity structure 
IS open to all equally. This imphes that educators Irom 
all groups will be recruited and come to hold statuses 
and play roles at all levels. 




Goals for Racially and Ethnically Diverse ScTiools 

Students of both sexes ancj of all racial, ethnic, and 
cultural groups will be integrated into the social system 
"of t^e school -so that students of all groups hold 
comparable statuses and play comparable roles. This 
means that children of all groups will come to perceive 
each other as peers and friends and ♦hat the distribution ^ . 
of valued statuses and roles in the school will be similar 
for all groups. . • " 

Fathers and mothers of children of all racial, ethnic, 
and.cultural groups will bejntegrate'd int> thelife of the' - 
school so that they hold comparable statuses and play 
comparable, roles in school-related organizations and - 



activities. 



The School 



Teachers and^thef school staff have =a , profes- 
sional responsibility to create and inaintain learn- 
ing sitiialions in which multiciiltural education will 
flounsh. GoveTnihg "boards and administrators have 
the responsibility to provide the necessary author- 
ity and resources. 'Tie total school environment, 
must be supportiv^or the teachers' words may be 
contradicted by the teachers' behavior which stu- 
dents may ^ perceive io be prejudiced, discrimina- 
tory^, or hostile to cultunl pluralism. 

Establishii^g an interdisciplinary educational pro- 
cess that will provide instruction and coanscl to^ ' 
students of many cultUiCS without favor, prejudice, 
or invidious distinctioiis requires consideration of 
the rationale for multicultural teaching, the charac-. 
teristics of a supportive school environment, the 
elements to be includtid in a plan, and the. steps to 
be taken in developing.tlie program. 

Assumptions in Developing the Program 

Tlie, rationale for development of a multicultural 
approach to education is based on certain assump; 
tions. Among these are the following: "."^ 

• Societal conditions and trends requite that 
public school education adopt the goals of 
ethnic and cultural pluralism. ^ 

• The . "melting pot" concept, wherein the 
objective was the assimilation and the effac^- 
ment of 'cultural diversity,' no longer governs. 

• Elimination of ^"ethnic illiteracy'' is vital to 
the prgmotion 6f democratic ideals. 

• The school i^ the critical public agency in the 
process of educating for a diverse society ; the 
challenge and responsibility of achieving 

* quality in that process.are not being met. 



PRIMi (Pro^atn Research in Integrated Multiethnic Kduca- 
\v)n) Report Measuring Integrated iulucation lU -iikmcntaFy 
Schooh (Rev. 197^) Jane R. Mercer, principal investigator, kivcr- 
5idc, Calif. University of California at Rivcrj>ido. 1973. 
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• The school must become the partner qf the 
community; within the community are ele- 
ments that are essential to multicultural 
^education. 

A Setting in Which Education is MuUiculturat 

The principal characteristics of a school in which 
multicultural education will be effective are the 
follojvingv j » 

. Cultural pluralism permeates the total school 
J* ^environment. 

Multiethnic content is included ia all aspects 
of the curriculum at each grade level. 

Instructional materials are accurate, realistic, 
and sensitive in their iu atment of ethnic 
groups. V ^ 0 

Libraries and resource centers contain a vari- 
ety of materials on the history, experience, 
and culture of m'any ethnic|roups. » • 

Assemblies, decorations^ celebrations, and 

, observancps reflect' the differences and 
similarities of ethnic groups* * 

Resource persons and speakers are r^pre.senta- 
tive of many ethnic groups. 

Extracurricular activities are nuiltiiacial and 
multiethnic. 

^ . _ _ - 

Policies and practices fosten cooperative and 

' friendly Interaction among members of dif- 
ferent ethnic groups. . 

Tlic .system accommodates the values, behav- 
ioral patterns, and learning styles of those 
ethnic groups represented at i\\b school. 

The school uses diverge instruments and tech- 
niques in teaching and counseling students 
of different ethnic groups." 

Instructional and guidance practices are not 
based on stereotypie ot ethnocentric 
perceptions. 

The dignity and worth of each student are 
respected. ^ ^ 

The holidays. fe5>tivities, and obsei-vances of 

different ethnic groups are recognized. 

> 

/^Kimuiistrative, instru^jonaL counseling, and 
support' staffs are multiethnic^ multicultural, 
and multilingual 

The policy and .practice are to 'ro'cruit and 

maintain such staffing. 
The staff is structured at adminis^trative, 

supervisory, and i)tfler levels to rellcct the 

ethnic «md racial character of the coni:' 

munity. 



/ 

A systematic program is used tQ invcrtve 
community representatives in the develop- 
\ meat, implementatipn, and eval^uation of 
^an affirmative^ action program in eniploy- 
nient of staff. 

« 

The program of multicultural staff developnient 
is systematic, comprehensive, and continuing. 

Appropriate training is provided for teachers, 
librarians, counselors, admfinistrators, and 
support staff. 

Staff development includes a variety of types 
of experiences (e.g., lectures, field projects,^ 
and curriculum development). 

Opportunities are provided for one to gain 
kno^yled, ^ and uhderstarKling of different 
ethnic groups. 

Opportunities are provided for participants to 
explore attitudes and feelings' about their 
own ethnicity^Snd that of others. 

Opportunities are provided fdr one to 
examihe^both verbal and nonverbal patterns 

. of interaction among diffc.ent ethnic 
groups. \ - * 

^ Opportunities are provided for one to learn, 
how t9 create and select multietlyiic mate- 
rials and how- to incorporate multiethnic 
content in the curriculum. 

Opportunities are provided for one to learn 
about tlic resources of ethnic cultural and 
intellectual centers in^ the sch'o^xsom- 
munit> and in the'broader .community. 

A systematic program is used to involve' all 
ethnic groups of the community in multicul- 
tural, multiracial and multilingual teaching 
and learning - --^^ 

The school seeks the advice of rej)resentatives 
of all ethnic groups of the community in 
staff .development, curriculum develop- 
ment, and selection of materials. 

The school seeks the active participation and 
support of all ethnic groups of the com- 
munity in e .uation of school programs. 

Positions of significimt status and influence 
in school-related agencies and groups ,ire 
held by members*of all ethnic groups of the 
community, ^ 

Elements to Be Considered in Program Planning 

Careful planning of a nuiHicultliral education 
program calls for attention to the roles played by 
administration and staff, as v^ell ;is to the responses 
of students, particulariy in view of Ihe emphasis on 
affective learning in such a program. 
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7 he school is the insHtadofial setting. 

Leadership of the school v'etermines Jlow the 
program will function as a pvoyd^ oV the 
interaction of all concerned. * / 
^Multicultura! education is not the domain of 
any one discipline nor of the instructional 
program alone. 

What happens in the classroom can be 
damaged or destroyed by what takes place 
elsewhere in the school. c 

Behavior of all members of the staff will affect 
the outcomes. 

Teachers must be made to feel that they arc 
part of the solution, not the problem. 

Every member of the support staff is r^^^ded 
to create a team effort with a con^^lstent 
tone and purpose. ' ^ ^ 

Staff meetings, involving all staff members, 
should be used as :\ forum fpr the. sharing 
and exchange of ideas and for the solution 
of problems. 

Channels of communication within the school 
must, be open at every level. 

. Feelings are facts in affective education.. 

' Stere^typing^-even of positive aspects of an 
' ethnic group-is damaging because it tends 

to dehumanize iridiyidua'ls. 

Differences exist within groups as well -as 
among them. ^ ^ 

If peer groups tend to form on the' basis oil 
differences, the teacher may turn this to 
, ' educational advantage.^ 

The concept of the culture-hero is usLcful, but 
not with reference to every ethnic group. 

Attitude testing and other.evaluative methods 
are part of the process, but overtesting of 
students ma> result in *'test-wise'' reac^ons. 

Tlie fuir range 0f mutticulturaj^-education 
includes noi only the concerns of ethnicity 
but also (he roles^of women and men and 
of variousj:ul^ural groups. 

Values, claffficat ion. body language, and other 
communication and varioui>. concerns of 
affective education are essential aspects of 
multicultural teaching and A*arnlng. 

Leadership and Coordination 

Irtitiating a program of multioultural education 
requires the development of a leadership group 
that represents all levels of staff. Leaders who' are 
committed to the purposes uf sUvh a prt gram must 
be identified Lach school should have a leadership 



group, and the program should be coordinated 
among all the schools. Staff training should evolve 
from this process. 

AdministratOiS should participate actively in the 
planning process, and representatives of parents 
and community agencies and groups should have 
advisory and resource roles from the inception gf * 
the program. Adnlinistrators should make sure that 
all segments of the school and its programs become 
involved, 

j> > 

Steps in Preparing for implementation 

Implementation of the multicultural education 
program requires attention to terminology, needs, 
objectives, resources, activities, and evaluation. 

Terminology. When designing a multicultural 
education program, certain terms mXist'be clearly 
defined and understood. They include the fol- . 
lowing: • ♦ 



Minority group 

Multicultural 

Multiethnic 

Prejudice^ 

Race 

Racism 

Segregation 

Stereotype ' 



Acculturation 
Assimilation 
Culture 
^ Cultural pluralism 
Desegregation 
' Discrimination 
Ethnicity 
Integration 
Slajority group 

Identification of heeds. Aspects of the com- 
munity, the student population, the staff, and the 
school must be assessed to determine the objectives 
of multicuUural education. The fqlJO-Wing should 
be considered: 

The racial, ethnic, and socioeconomic comnosi- 
tion of the school, the attendance area^ the 
neighborhood, and the broader community 

Llements that affect positive and negative inter- 
action among students^ staff, and members of 
the community, including inedia, organiza- 
tions and agencies, and economic and institu^ 
tional practices 

Achievement levels of students* 

Participation in school and nonschool activities^ 
and social interactions generally 

Personnel practices of the district and school 
relating to professiqiial and nonprofessional 
positions * ^ , 

Community interes.t and infornii^^n regarding 
the schools and community suppuH*^^^ 
tional programs 

Student assignment and place menTL{/iacticcs, 
including m.ethods of tracking and grouping 
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Evaluation^ and. selcLtion of instructional 
materials 

. * Instructional practices and staff development 

Objectives. Witb refere;ice to the broad goals of 
multicultural education and the desired outcomes 
based on identified needs, planners should design a 
* series of objectives. Objectives should be specific 
anjJ measurable. * \ ^ 

Resources. Once the \objectives' gre known, 
planners should, dettjrmine .what resources of time., 
talent, funds^ a^d materials are>peeded and where 
such resources are available. Constraints of human 
and mitteriaf resources may. be important in decid- 
ing the schedule of implementation. 

Activities. School ^nd. classroom acbivities,. 
designed to carry out the objectives, will form the 
program itself. They will not be confine'^d to one or 
two segments of the curriculum but will, be 
interdisciplinary, lliey will be designed to suit the 
learning styles and capabilities of students at each 
grade, level and to enhance tFic interaction* of 
students with* their peers, teachers,^ and others. 
Staff .development activities and school-community' 
activities will be designed to proiuote and support 
the objectives of the student, program. 

Evaluation, "^^ixch activity should be placed in a 
^.<jcheme relating it to the objectives and to specific 
measures or methods of evaluation. Bccaus^ many 
of the desired outcomes are in * the affective 
domain, ^election of relevant and suitable^^e^ialua- 
tive instruments or other techniques will be neces- 
sary, not all of them paper-and-pencil or objective . 
instruments. Representatives! of all groups in the 
community should be involved in the process of 
evaluatioh. ^ 

Follow-up activities. Upon study *of outcomes as 
evaluated: revisions Will be made to improve the 
program. 

Multicultural Instruction > 

Tlie basic aim of a multicultural instructignal 
program i o help students to. accept themselves 
and* othci persons as having dignity and worth. To 
achieve this aim, a multicultural program should 
place ' eiTiphasis on similarities and differences 
among individuals and groups. Similarities should 
be viewed 'as those characteristics which make 
people human, and differen<,es should be viewed as 
those characteristics which make each person or 
group unique JUhl special. In this context,, differ^ 
ences are viewed as positive. Thus, students Mil be^ 
helped to respect and accept a wide range of 



diversity, including physical diffe.tences, emotional 
differences, cultural' differences, and differences in 
life-styJes among individuals and groups. 

Characteristics of Multicultural Instruction ^ 

In addition to stiessing similtirities anid differ- 
ences among individuals an^ groups, a multicul- 
tural instructional program should have theTollov/- 
ing characteristics: 

• Tlie program ' jross-cultural in nature 
instead o^' , s^aictured upon separate 
and distinct racial or ethnic groups. Programs 
that deal separately *with blackJi, Thicanos, 
AsianSf Native Americai#, and otlfer groups 
have some value, but an effort should be 
made to show similarities ,and differences 
among such groups and among individuals 
within the groups. The separate-group ap- 
proach by itself may strengthen , stereotypes 

, and reinforce ideas of j>egregation and sepaYa- 
tion in the minds of students. A cross-cultural 
approach is more likely to promote rt. .^ect 
^ and acceptance of all individuals and. groups. 
The program should be- interdisciplinary in 
natutv' and should draw from and contribute 
to instruction of social science, language arts, 
music, other arts, and othersubjects whenever 
appropriate. 

• Instructional materials for a multicultural 
program should be appropriate to the matu- 
rity level of the students.^ Development of a 
positive* self-concept is indispensable; there- 

Ije, materials shoufd Be so selected that each ' 
studei!1>c4n experience success in learning. 
For exampleTifUlhe early grades, if reading is 
too heavily stresseotw^if reading materials are 
too difficult, the effort to"^raise the student's 
. self-concept may be undenr.ined/ 

► Hie instructional approa^ii should be^ppro- 
priate to .the maturity level of the stuijents. 
For example, a historical approach*to multi- 

. cultural concepts may be beyond the under- 
standing of most primary-level children. 
Historical approaches prpbably should not be 
includeu-^ until ihd tippei; elementary grades. 
At the primary level, programs should deal 
with the more immediate experiences of the 
child (e.g., the individual, the family, the 
classroom, the school, the community). 

> Multicultural instruction should be an integral 
part oT the curriculum and should treat ethnic 
groups as full members of American society 
rather than as sources of problems to be 
solved. 
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'•^The^ iristrucUonal materials and activities 
should include a variety of approaches to 
, meet different lemming styles among students. 

• In^ addition to imparting information;- the 
"instructional approaches, materials, and activiv 

ties should help students to develop cognitive 
and affective skills. Facts are not enougli. A 
sfudeiit's self-concept can be enlxynced by the 
mastery of skills. 

• A multicultural instructional program should 
take " advantage of learning opportunities 
among the school and community population 
and in local activities and events. It should 

. not be confint^d to customs or events o^riginat- 
ing-far away and long ago. The people of the 
community should be viewed as a resource For 
helping students to , understand similarities 
and differences among individuals and groups. 

Desired Student Ot\tcomes 

. Knowledge, attitudes, and skilts deemed to be 
appropriate student outcomes are best determined 
by local ediicatioual agencies in consultation with 
parents anjl other:community pt^rsons. The Follow- 
ing is offered as a guide and focus for discussion ni 
seiectihg student outcomes for the school or 
.district: 

A. Knowledge 

I.. Tlie student will demonstrate knowledge 
of the main characteristics of his or her 
own heritage and the heritage of other 
major ethnic and cultural groups in the 
local community, the state, and the 
United States*, including their respective 
history, culture, and contributions as well 
as their relationship to the rest of the 
world. 

2. The student Avil! demonstrate knowledge 
of the similarities and differences among 
individuals and diverse racial, ethnic, cul- 
tural, and [religious groups within the 
community and the United States, with 
references, among other things, to physi- 
cal charactWistics, language, customs, 
valuer. hfe-s.t^[es, and sex-role differences 
in society and within cultural groups. 

3. The student demonstrate understand- 
ing of the concept of majority-minority 
status and that of cuUurxiLpfuralism and 
will demonstrate knowledge irf^ the root 
causes and dynamics of stereotyping, 
prejudice, and discrimination. 



4. The student will demonstrate liis or her 
understanding that cultural characteris- 
tics of an individual and group are dy- 
namic and change over a period of time 
and that individuals and groups are in- 
Huenced by contact with other indi- 
viduals and gcoups. 

B. Attitudes 

I. The student will indicate feelings of 
self-worth and self-acceptancp and will 
demonstrate respect^ and acceptance of 
the value, dignity, and worth of individ- 
\ uals and groups different ffCm himself or 
herself. 

'2, The'student will show ^^ceptance of the 
validity of cultural pfwyalism, of diverse 
ways of meeting human needs, and of 
alternative beliefs, manners,, customs, and 
life-styles. * ' 

3. The 'Student will demonstrate-that he or 
she values cultural pluralism as a positive 
component of:'.the^local- community, the 
state, the nation, and the world. 

4. The student will show evidence of a 
desire, to reduce or^ eliminate inequities 
caused by stereotyping, prejudice, discrim- 
ination, and inequality of opportunity. 

5. The student wilf show evidence of a 
desire to exert'e'^ffoftsloTesolve conflicts 
and inequalities arising from stereo- 
typing, prejudice, or discriininatiom 

C. Skills 

1. The student will demonstrate ability to 
analyze the influences of cultural heritage 
and experiences on his or her own charac- 
teristics, pconaiity, and life-style and 
the influences of these on the personality 
and life-styles of others. 

2. The student will demonstrate ability to 
analyze similarities and differences 
between, among, and within diverse racial, 
ethnic, culfurtil, and religious groups 
and sex-role differences in society and 
within groups. 

3. The student will demonstrate the ability 
to distinguish myths and stereotypes 
from factual information. 

4. The student will demonstrate the ability 
to recognize and confront behavior based 
on stereotypes, prejudice, and discrimina- 
tion regarding race, ethnicity, culture, 
sex, and religion. 
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5. The student'will demorib^rdiiMhe ability 
- ti\ identify biasesJn materials preserrted 

t(rhim or her in school and through the 

media. 

0. The student \\\\\ demonstrate the ability 
to cooperate witli others ot* both sexe^ 
and of diverse racial, ethnic, cultural, and 
^ religious groups in performing a variety 
^ of tasks. ^ ' " 

7. Tlie stu^lent will demonstrate the ability 

to present to others aspects of his- or her 
cultural heritage. 

Multicultural Staff Training 

' So 4hat^ educators may be prepared to tultlll 
thefr responsibilities in multicultural education, • 
staff development must be specifically ^aimed at 
their acceptance of the need lb impiement changes 
A comprehensive approach makes use of what has 
bfeen called the normative reeduoative strategy of 
change and^he dialogue-inquiry process. 

This strategy and process places emphasis on 
human interactions. Attention is focused on sell- 
understanding or self-integration through the 
examinatiort of indivulual beliefs, values, and atti- 
tudes and of the inipact/that societal and institu- 
tional , np.rms have on the formation and main- 
tenance of beli^t^r values, and a^ttitudes. The first 
step m reeducatioTfv is to become aware of one s 
own attitudes and their origins: uptil Uiey are 
brought into- the^ realm of consciousness, ihey 
cannot be reev|iluated or changed. Reevaluation is 
achieved through dialogue and inquiry. 

T5ie Processes of Dialogue and hiquny 

Dialogu'e-mquiry hys been describe^l as thecoor- • 
dination of two processes* 

1 . Two or more persons reveal tjieir feelings and 
thoughts" to one another \vith a reciprocal 
Awareness of the threiit to self-esteem that is 
involved for each. 

2. Two or more petsons ask and answer jques- 
tions that are relevant to their situation. , 

The application of these processes to multicul- 
tutal staff development involves communication 
amt»ng colleagues, parents, and students, for exam- 
ple, a teacher talking to a principal or a problem- 
solving session of several persons. In a group 
situation the specific functions of inquiry are 
• generated and are giveji (otm and meaning through 
dialogue. Such functions are describing and evalu- 
ating reahty. formulating and analyzing problems, 
setting goals, elahoratin^j and examining alternative 




plans," and acting to implement a plan for changing 
reality. ' ^ 

Dialogue activated inquiry. .Itifnables members 
of the group to^raise and answer questions and to 
state and conskl/r alternatives. Unlike debate, 
,dialogue is desTgned to unify rather than divide 
people. The process of dialdfeue seeks to promote 
an atmospj^<fre in which persons aje able to share 
their feelifigs and ideas und to clarify assumpfions 
they may have made about themselves, others, or 
tife. institution in which they function. The proces? 
at inquiry is designed to -integrate 3nd^ coordinate 
ideas ^and feelings so that ^e interactions among 
people' have purpo^se and are productive. Out oj* 
inquiry come solutions or alternatives on which 
people can act. to correct or improve conditions in 
their environment. 

Areas of Focus in Multicultural Staff Training 
• The areas of focus in multicultural staff training 
include tlie following: 

The self, with eiuphasis on the ability arid'u^e of 
, skills to achieve self-awareness and self- 
^understanding through participation -arid 
interactipn with others in groups or with 
one's self and one's environment. 
Interpersonal relating and vommwiicating, with 
' emphai^is oif the use of skills and the under- 
standing of concepts for analyzing and manag- 
ing interactions among people. 
Small-group behavior and one's participation in 
a group. 

The school as an o/ganization and the inter- 
actions between, tlie school and the commun- 
ity, clarifying ,the. concepts and^ skills- asso- 
ciated with planning, decision making, and 
problem solving. 

Cultures different'^ from ^)ne's-own which are 
affected by practices of discrimination in the 
forms ,of racism, sexism, and class distinc- 
tions. 

Institutional norms that form the basis for 
> policies and decisions in the school, family, 
business, government, church, and so forth. 
Institutional norms hOlp to shape the atti- 
tudes of the individual. Tliey may also serve 
as the basis for an individual's resisting and 
rejecting the accepted standards of a school or 
community. 

Societal norms as ideals to be striven for or as 
concrete conditions to be tolerated or cor- 
rected. Societal norms provide a general con- 
text through which institutional norms are 
formed, maintained, or changed. 




D ired Staff Outcomes' 

• Oirougli dialogue-inquiry the immediate objec- 
tives of schooling become behavioral and affective 
rather, than cognitive only. That it not to^bay that 
^cognitive development denied. However, the 
focus becomes ont^ of moral development, > of 
helping ypung people develdp* .the ability to get 
along with themselves and others. 

Multicultural education has a direct effect on 
_,the ways fn wiiich all people participate both in the 
schooling process'and ultin\ately rn society. This is 
especially true of students and parents who look to 
schools to provide the knowledge and training, 
individuals need to - participate more fully in ' 
society. - ' 

Multicultural education will have achieved iti? 
goals when administrators : 

r 

Have 'knowledge of and respect for other cul- 
' ture^aS'Well as their own. ' ^ . 

Have knowledge, of and respect for the div<;rsc 
, eleincnts of the local community mid of the. 

school popuhUiQU. 
Have develop^ed competency for relating to - 

students, parents, and other;; jn the conimun- 

iti^. 

Have developed competency for interpreting the 
needs oT diverse eleiYfents 6f tlic community, . 
parents, and students in terms of multi- 
^cultural knowleflge. altitudes, an^l skills, and 
Jor "developing staff and progrtjiis to meet 
those needs. ^ " ^ — 

Have equally high expectations of educational 
achievenuMit and of career and vocational 
preparauon by members of all ethnic and 

> cultural groups. " - 

Listen attentively to students, parents, faculty 
members, and ofher administrators an J com- 
municate clearly and direL.tly wi'th them. 

Are •person-oriented .and deniocralic in staff or , 
. faculty meetings. ^ 

Draw widel> and readily on the re^ urcc poten- 
tial of students, parents, faculty , and stal f. 

Face openly the emotional frictions which 
develop among themselves, their colleagues. 



and students and deal with conflict by 
seeking to resolve problems. 
Accept botlv positive and negative feedback' 
fronrstudents. parent's, and staff and use it in 
constructive ways to assess their own perfor- 
mance in the operation of the school or 
schools. 

Multicultural education will have achieved its 
goal?* when teachers: f • . 

Haye knowledge of and respect for other cyji- 
tures J^,s well as^Jt^ir own. 
. Have 'knowledge of and respect jfor the diverse 

/ elements of the local' commiinity and of the 
-school population. * ' 

Have develop.ed competencV tor relating to 
^students, parents, and others in th'e school 
.community. - \ \ * > 

Have developed competency for t^achhig stu- 
dents the knowledge-, attitude^, ancU sjcills 
deemed appropriate in 'fulfilling the* goals of 
multicilluiral education. 

Draw Widely, and readily on the resoilrce poten- 
tial ^of students, parents, and other teachers 

• and staff, ' / * 

Listen to. and respect studerits, particularly as 
they express their perceived needj? and 
> ' feelings. ^ ,0 

Have equally high expectatidns of ^ducatiorral 
achievement and o"f career and vocational 
p re paration b y members of all ethnic and* 
cultural groupsT 

Respond to the mnovative, creative, and often 
challenging ideas students contribute to the 
- . schooling process rather than react by insist- 
'ing on conformity to previojiis standards or 
.procedures. . 

Actively seek solutions to inUrpersonal prob- 
lems among' students rather than deal witi] 
such problems in a punitive manner. 

Seek to develop a cooperative atmosphere in the 
classroom directed toward spontaneity, cre- 
ativity, critical thinking, and independent and 
self-directed work. 
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A. Authorize planning, j 

j i. Define district goiils ' 
I of multicultural i 
[ education. j 

2. Delineate participa J 
tion by teacherS'^; r 
princip'ils. other dis- j 
trict^taff, board', | 
:ind pareiU and t 
community groups.' ^ | 

3. Designate planning .] 
responsibilities of- I 

* staff and others. • \ ' 

4. Establish time frame j 
f5r completing, I 
adopting, and imple- f 
menting plan. I 

5. List existing and i 
potential resources } 
of a multicultural I 
program (human j 
and material). '^-^ 1 



B. Assess needs.. { 

1. Sufvey racial, ethnic; { 
cultural, socioeco- | 
nomic,,andlanguage j 
differencesrin - 1 
schools and district-: ! 

2. Examine existing j 
program to deter- | 
mine what it.doe^ j 
and does not^=do to i 
meet;goals of multi- j 

^ cultural educatio/i. .j 

3. Predict program j 
changes and other I 
changes in schools | 
and district that will I 
affect multicultural j 
program. I 

4. Analyze current and I 
future needs to meet ( 
goals of multicul- j 
tural e'ducation, j 

5. Select priority needs, j- 
and goals. I 



Strict Planning for Multrcultural Edg,(Cation. . 
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FUNCTIONS TO BE 
INCLUDED / . 

Pupil assignment 
practices ^ 

Personnel practices 
(affirmative aclion) 

Curriculum, instruction 

StIMf development 

Administration 

Pupil, personnel services 

Parent/community 
relations 

PuJi^iiardations . 

-fntergroup/human 
relations 

Cocurricul'ar activities 

■Adult education 

Community services 



C. Develop program. 
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1. Specify objectives | 
to meet. highest 4 
priority goals{ _ _ 

2^ Detail spex:ific tasks 
to accomplish objec- 
tives in each func: 
-tional-area. 

3. Establish logical 
sequenceof objec- 
tives and tasks, ' 

'4. Select hum.an and 
material resources, 

5. Structure objectives, 
• tasks, and resources 

' in a comprehensive 
plan". 

6. Conduct pilot pro- i 
gram(s), try JUt ele-. j 
ments of plan, and 
revise as indicated. 



!D, Implement and 
evaluate the program 

1 1 , Plan schedule and' . 
announce implemen- 
tation: «^ 

! 2, Train staff for cach 
task and functional^ 
modification., , 

1 3. Implement, monitor, 
and make adjust- 
ments. , 

j 4. Assess prograni per- 
formance against 
objectives. 

j 5^ Evaiulfe perfor- 
mance in each func- 
.tional area. 

j-6. Report results to all 
participants and/or 
propose program or ^ 
goal changes. 



"terms and 

The following definitions aie from a number of 
sources. Tliey begin with' an explanation of eth- 
nicity and explain the distinction between mi- . 
nority groups artd other racial, ethnic, and cultural 
groups. Tlie cufture of groups and the .-ale of 
culture in socialization in a .pluralistic society are 
explained, and the list concludes with definitions 
of inulticiillural education and of the special 
disciplines comprised \\\ that concept. 

Ethnicity 

Hie adjective ethnic is defined as "of or relating 
' to racej; or large groups of people classed • 
according to tQmmon traits and customs."* An 
ethnic group is "set off by* race, religion, or 
national origin, or some combination of these 
categories- [all of which] have a commoli social 
,^psyx5hological referent, in that all of them serve ' 
to create, through -liistorical circumstances, a 
sense of peoplehood."^ 

Members of ethnic groups "share a unique sociu.' 
and cultural heritage passed on from one gencr< 
atjon to the next. Hthnic groups are frequently 
identified by distinctive patterns of" family life, 
language, recreation, religion, and other customs 
which cause them to be differentiated from 
others. Above>ll ?lse, members of^uch groups . 
feeKi sense of identity and an 'interdependence 
of fate' with those- whu share the customs of the 
ethnic tradition.''^ ' 



Webster's Seventh A'cw Collcf^iatc l^uhimary. SpringOold. 
* Mass.: G and C Merriarn Company. 1965. 

^Gordon. NJillon )*\. Asstmilahon m \'»critan Life. New York 
, 0>tfoftI University Press. 1964. 

^.Roie, Peter I Ptcy and Wc. New York Random Mouse. 1964. 



Concepts 

Ethnicity 'Ms fixed deep in American lifp gener- 
ally; the specific pattern oF ethnic differen- 
tia^tion, however, in every generation is created 
by specific events.'"* ^ • ^ . 

Minorities 

A minority is "a part of a population differing 
from others in som(f characteristics and often 
subjected to differential treatment."^ '*A group 
minority group if it i? the object of prejudice 
and discrimination from . the dominant groups, 
and if the members think of themselves as a 
minority."^ Rekitionships are not determined 
by numbers but by distribution of power: "We 
may define a minority as a group of peQple who, 
because -of their physical or cultural character- 
istics, are singled out' from the others in the 
society in which they live for differential and 
^ unequal treatment, and Wo therefore regard 
themselves as objects of collective discrimi- 
nation. Tlie existence of a minority in a socrety 
implies the existence of if corresponding domi- 
nant group with higher social status and greater 
privileges. Minority status carri'^s with it the 
exclusion fcom full partijcipation in the life of 
the society."*^ 



^Webster's Seventh New Collcntate Dictionary. Springfield, 
Ma<s.: Q and C M^^iam Company, 1965. 

^Gla/.er, Nainan, and Daniel'V. Moyni'han. Beyond the Melting 
f*ot. The Nci^rfes, Ihicrto Ricans, Jews. Italians, and Irish of^jVcw 
York'Cit\\ ( a-mbridge, Mass. M.l. T. Viw. r970. 

^Rose, Arnold M. **Racc*and Tthnk* Relations," in Contcm-^ 
porary Social f^roblenis, edited by Robert K. Merton and Robert A. 
Nisbit. New York Hareourt Br;n;e Jovanovich, Inc., 1961. ^ 

'"^Wirth, I.ouis. "The Problem of .Minority G%ups,*' in The 
Sacncc oj Man in the World Crisis, edited by Ralph Linton. New 
York' Columbia University Press, 1945. 
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Culture 

A classic definition of ctdture is "that complex 
whole which includes knowledge, belief, art, 
morals, law, custom, and any other capabilities 
arid habits acquired by man as^ a member of 
' society*''^ Tiius, it is **the learner's dominant 
behavioral patterns that are typical for his.group 
or class, as determined by such factors as belie ts, 
traditions, and language.''^ 

jSoGialization is ''the training or molding by 
which an individual is made a member of a. 
particular society, i.e., how tlie infant becomes a 
child, the child an adult. Since tire socializing is . 
necessarily done by people who are already 
members of a society, tiie process provides 
continuity for the society's intangibles by pass- 
ing on its traditions, customs, skills, mores, 
morals, etcv-that is, its culture, "from one 
>jjeneration to another.'' *° 

^' Cultural awareness is» **a recognition of, and 
sensitivity to; certain aspects of behavior as 
logical and legitimate expressions of the value 
system of ik^articujlar culture.^'* Heritage is 

. '*the histor\ and culture of the Icaniier's ancestr> 
which fosters pride and self-esteem."^^ 

Pluralism ' 

. By definition, pluralism is **a state of society in; 
which members of diverse ethnic, racial, reli- 
gious, or social groups maintain an autonontous 
':i\irticipation in and development of their tradi- 
tional culture or special^ interest within the 

,j^ctmfines of a common civilf/.ation.''*^ 

- -In the realm of education, ^^pluraUsts, because of 

aheir assumptions about the importance ot the 
. . e nic group in the lives of students, believe that 

tlie curriculum should be drastically revised so 
" that it will retlect the cognitive styles, cultures, 

and aspirations of ethnic groups, especially the 

Visible' minorities.''*'* 



^Tylcr. hdwiird B. t*nmtnvc Culture. New V ork Henry Holt jnd , 
Co., 1889. 

^ Bdin^ual-lheultural I ilM^^iion I ramcwork. Sacramento. CjIiI' 
California Slate Department of I'ducution. 1973. 

*^Berelson. IJernarJ, and Clary A, Stcincr. //^mi?;/ Uchavidr An 
Inventory of Scientific l-'inJinf^s. New York Harcourt Hrace 
Jovanovich, 1964. 

BUm^ial'Bicultural i duration I ratnc work. Sacramento. Calif.. 
CiHfornia State Department of I duLation. 1973. 

Webster's Seventh Sew, i^olUiiiate iJuttonurj. .S'pnn^liclJ. 
Ma'?s.: GanJTC Merrtam Company. 1965. 

^'^Banki. James A. *'lhe ImplicaUoni ol LUmtnly toi Curritu- 
l«m Kcioim,"' LJitcattonat LeadcrsJhp, Dccejukcr. 1975. 



A program goal of tUe social sciences in Cali- 
fornia public schools is to help students *'under- 
stand and appreciate the United States as a 
multiracial, multilingual, and multicultural 
society,.'*'^ 

Multicultural education 

« One o school districn's plan for staff training 
defines multicultural education as '*a system of 
education Which . prepares youth to function 
constructively in a changing multiethnic society 
by providing, educators and students with Ihe 
ability to diagnose and work through racial and 
cultural misunderstanding, prejudice, and racial 
jear. A multicultural education system engages 
the t^tal educational institution and focuses on 

. cognitive and affective areas of learning, utilizing 
the totaj learning experiences the youth brings 
te the school and thaexperiejices offered to the 
youth under the joint leadership of.sc.hool and 
community."*^ - - . 

Another cRstrict definei> multicultural education 
as'*'an educational experience which reflects and 
embodies the diverse nature of our society. The 
results of this educational experienGC are an^ 
internalized resgect, appreciation, and therefore^ 
acceptance of one's own cultua* arui of cultures 
different from his own.^^J^ 

The State Department ot^ Education defines, 
multicultural education as an interdisciplinary 
educational process 'Mesigned tp ensure the 
development of human dignity and respect for 
all peoples. An essential goal within this process 
is that differences be undei^stood and accepted, 
not simply tolerated, WitlVin this detlnitipn lie 
the cpncepts embraced' by cuhural pluralism, 
ethnic ' ifi'tcrcultural studies. anJ intergroup 
and luij . relations. Each concept is perceived 
^ as a necessary component of a comprehensive 
multicultural educatiorr component, but none 
alone can satisfy all the requirements of a 
multicultural education" program/^ 

Within the multicultural concept. t'//////c studws 
provide ^'information, materials and strategies 



Social r*cicnccs Education I'rantcw'ork. Sacramento. Calif.: 
California £1^1 e Department of Ldueation. I 975 

* ^".Multicultural l.ducation Plan, 1974- 1977." Sequoia Union 
.High School District. Cahfornia. 1974. 

'^"Systems for Multicultural I'dutation Planruni; I raniework. 
Suininjry.** Los Aitgeles Unified School Dwtiiet. 1972. 

' ^"Comprehensive School- Level Program Hai»" (I of in A 1 27 LS) 
Sacramento, Calit. Cahlornia State Department ol Iducalion. 1976^ 
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for teaching about ethnic groups. ... A Vital 
etl\nic $t4<ties program shouUl enable sttidents to 
derive valid generalizations about the character- 
istics of .all of America's ethnic gfoups and to 
learn how they are alike and different, in both 
their past and present e>iperiences."^^ 

Six. riec- -^sary ccxmponents of an approach ^to 
teaching abo.ut ethnic groups are (1) the root 
cuhures from which American ethnic groups 
have developed; (2) the United States experience 
of ethnic grpups; (3) the changing cultures of 
ethnic groups; (4) relations with the rest of 
society'; {5) current situation of ethnic groups; 
and (6)'- future* c|f ethnic oups. Bilmgual- . 
bicuhural education is "a process which uses 
two languages, bne of which is English, as 
mediums of instruction' for the same pupil \ 
population in a >vell-orga*nizerf program which 
includes the study of the history and cultures ^~ 
. L<^>ociated with the mother tongues."^* Cross- . . 
cultural education is defined in a State Depart- 



19 - ^ 

Banks* )aihc$ A. 'M cachmj: lor I-.thnic !^iteracy. A Compaxa- - 
tivc Xppjoaeh/*5tit/j/ Ldittation iDcccntber, 1973}. 

^^Cortes. Carlos f;.^and others. Understanding^ You' and Them: 
Tips for Teadiwf* About liihniciiy. IJould£'». Co!o.: I^KIC Clearing' 
- house for Social Studies/Soeial Science l^ducation, 1976. 

Bthni^udl Ihudtnral Ldiuation I ramework. 3j«.raiucnlo, Calif. 
Calitornw State Department ot Lducatiun, 1973. , 



menf of Education working document as the 
comparison of two or more cultures to deter- 
mine their similarities and differences as a means 
of achieving cultural understanding. Tlfe purpose 
of human relations education is 'learning to live' 
together** by reconciling such differences and 
divisions in qpmmunities as those b^sed npt only 
on race, ethnic background, and religfon biit also, 
on age, socioeconomic status,. status of neighbor- , 

Jiood, rural-urban and new-old. The comprehen- 
sive educational objectives of intergroup educa- 
tion, constituting a. pattern of growth toward 
literacy in intergroup relations, -fnvolwe four 
concepts: 0) There are certain facts, ideas and 
concepts basfc to intelligeat understanding and * 
literacy in groun relations; people need to know 
these facts abuut human bein^-aiid groups, and 
their functipiiing m society. (2)| giving in a 
multigroup world requires feeling Values, and 
attitudes that add up to a comprehensive and 
cosm»pohtan cultural sensitivity^ ,(3). Human ^ 

- relations require ability to think objectively and 
rationally about people, about the problems of 
theij relationships, ^ahd about ;cultures. (4) It is * 
necessary to develop certain skills in order tO get 
along with individuals and to ,work, successfully 
in groups.**^^ . j " ^ • * 



^^?raba, IJilda, and ot!ier.s. Intergroup Education hi Public 
Schools. Washington, bX\ AtncriLan Council on Ldueation, v)52. 
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Procedure for the Analysis of Multicultural 

Curriculum Materials'* • 



. Tlie best use of the instruments contained in this 
. section ^is as a training aid .to,.prepare teachers ami 
other persons concerned '\vilfi evlucation to li/nder*^ 
stand and internahze certain criteria relating to 
multiethnic and multicultural curricula. Qnce the 
teachers and others have attained that understand- 
ing and internalizing, they will probably not 
continue to complete the forms for every book or 
otfter material under consideration. The Icngtli and 
detaif'of the instruments are necessary to identify 
sequentially the concerns believed to be essential 
to t^ process of ethnic heritage curriculum 
analysis, , * • 

Preliminary Screening Form 

. Tlie preliininaty screening form is to be used in 
determining whether an item of curriculum mate- 
rial (guide, lesson plan, book, tllm. filmsfrip, 
record, tape, or other medium) seenis, on brief 
*ljxaminati6n, to justify full analysis or whether it 
should, be rejected at the outset. The $;jCreening 
form requires only a s.ampling of contents and 
format and should take little time to complete. 

Curriculum /^nalysis Questionnaire 

Tlie ethnic heritage curriculum analysis ques- 
. tionnaire is specific and detailed. It is intended to 
provide the basis for a recortunendation as to the 
use of an item in ethnic heritage mstruction. llie 
questionnaire requires a full review of the contents 
and formal and should be completed by at least 



*l-rom Guide to an Analysts <ff Otrnatlum Materials /or h'ihntc 
Heritage Programs. Sacramento. Cahi Cihtornu State Depart* 
fnent of Eilueatioiu 1 976. 



two reviewers Before any action is taken. Whenever^ 
jjpssible the review shoukl include testing the' 
material in a classroom. Before using the analysis 
questionnaire, the reviewer should become 
thoroughly familiar with its parts and with the 
explanation given. Tl>en the reviewer shouhl exam- 
ine the material thorouglily, perhaps taking notes, 
before answering any questions. 

The analysis questionn^|ire (as well as the pre- 
liminary screening form) has been designed to be 
used with a variety of types of curriculum mate- 
rials. Not every question or*criterion will apply in 
every case. If a question is not applicable, the 
reviewer should so indicate. The analy.sis question- 
naire is to be filled out sequentially; therefore, the 
reviQwer should begin with the ite/ns on the first 
•page. He or .sh^ should be aware of the following 
characteristics of the questions: 

Q^uestions 1 through 6 are concerned with the 
instructional purpose and ^design as stated by 
the author or publisher iand as indicated by 
the title page, preface, or introduction. 

Question 7 is concerned with the physical 
quality and characteristics of the material. 

Questions § through 17 deal with the ethnic 
perspective of the material; that is, the treat-, 
nient of specific racial and ethnic groups. Tlie 
questions should be answert^d on the basis of 
♦ a total impression of the material. 

Questions IS through JO deal with the multi- 
ethnic perspective; that is; the manner in 
which the material may be used to teach 
interrelationships in a society that values 
social, ethnic,, and cultural pluralism. ^The 
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questions snouki bo aii^weicd oji the basis of 
a total impression ofthe material. 

Questions 31 , through 39 are concerned with 
» evidence of bi4:>es«that may limit the useful- 
ness of the material, teacher materials and the 
extent of necessary teacher preparation, and 
techniques that ma^^xist for assessing stu- 
dent progress in rpJiing instructional objec- 
tives. . f 

Questions -tO througlt 45 are summary in nature. 
Thcx provide for a general evaluation of the 



material and a final recomriiendation as to its 

use in ethnic her?Jlage studies. 
It is expected that the reviewer will examine the 
material itse;|f whenever necessary, to clarify a 
judgment and that the spaces for comments will be 
used whenever a ''yes'' or "no" answer requires 
qualification ot. extension. Examples and page 
numbers or other citations should be giv^rn as often 
as possible, especially if the completed form is4o 
be used in the process of decision making by a 
school or agency or in the writing of annotations,^ 
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^ Curricuium Materials*for Ethnic Heritage PfograrVis 

Preliminary Screening Form 

This preliminary streening form to be used in determining whether an item of turriculum material (guide, lesson 
plan, book, f.lm, filmstrip, record, tape, or other medium) seems, on brief examination, to justify full analysis or 
whether it should be rejected at the outset. Only a sampling of conients and format is required. No.-item will bi 
accepted for final analysis that does not meet all of the four criteria given in this screening form. 



Title 


Dale of publication 




Author 




Preliminary reviewer (priiU name) 






Publisher or source 


\ 

\ * 


Dale of this review 







1. Relevance Cchcck ( ✓ ) yes or no)t 

The item should appear relevant to the teaching of the ethnic hentage of ^ne or more minorUy groups (e.g.. Native.Ameriums, 
black Americans, Asian Americans/Pacific Islanders, Mexican Americans, other Latin AinerKaiis or Spaaish Americans, 
Portuguese Americans, Jewish Americans) and/or to teaching about cultura^ diVersity and pluralism uVAinericar 



V 


/ Yes 


No 


a. Does the content include a discussion of one or more minority groups within the United 
. Stales? 


0 




Do the pictures or illustratiQnS clearly portray minority persons, places, or cultures? . ^ 




1 — ^ 


c. Are persons (or animals representing persons) of tiearly different ethnicity portrayed m 
close, beneficial interpersonal relationships (e.g., as husband and wife, as friends, as work 
partners)? ^ ^ 






d. Are characteristics portrayed in a way likely to counteract stereotj/ping (e.g., dark skin color 
shown as desirable, poor people shown as worthy and contributing)? 




r 


e. Does the content portray clearly the advantages of divejsiiy among individuals or groups? 






f. Is there, other specific evidence of appropriateness to ethnic heritage 'ediicalion^/^lf so, 
specify under "Remarks.'* 







2. Appropriateness (check ( i/ \ or no): y 

The Item should be appropriate to one or more grade levels from kindergarten througli grade mx. 





Yes 


* No 


a. Is the vocabulary level appropriate for the intended grade level(s)'' 




V 


" b. Issize^of print and format appropriate fo^ the intended grade level(s)? 
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3. Standards of quality (^hcck 1 1 yes or no): 






The tc.\t» illustrations, turmai, and gcn<;ral style should meet stan^arD^ higii cnougli that 
Recommended* 

* 

* *• 


the U6C of the 


Item can be 


\ 


Yes 


No ' 


.a. Are those'featurcs clearly appropriate to thcintcndcd purpose? 






« — . - ' — 

b. Is the presentation cicay? 






c. Is the Item durable and not too expensive? 






d. Ts ihe aesthetic quahty good? ^ 






- ^ 

4. Nondiscriminatory content (check I / 1 yes or no): * ^ 






The authori^) should avoid an> reierciiLC that nia> be construed a:> grossly hostile, prejudiced, discniiuuator) , or 
ethnic group.* 


adverse to any, 




Yes 


No 


™ — — — \ J 

a. Do pictures or illusiraiions portray members of a minority group in nondeme.ning ways^ 
(unless a mitigating explanation is given, e.g., slaves presented as human, not faceless and 
" subservieli'i-)*' 


\ 




b. Dues the textual mailer avuid nt^ati\c alluM'jns to minority persons (including demeaning 
terms) without miiigaimg expianaiion'^ 






Reviewer's recommendation : 






(^M'rMi)ni*-"'h^fl \i\r \\\\\ rrvitn^. Not recommended for full review 




(CJivc reasons under "Remarks.'') 




Remarks 


















» 
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.Curricylum Materials for Ethnic Heritage Programs 

■■ ' ' Curriculum Analysis Questionnaire 

This specific and detailed LU.-nJyIuni anal>Mi questionnaire rcqiijres a full review of the vontOnt^ and format of each 
Item. A questionnaire for each itctn under review should be completed independently by at least tuu reviewers before 
any action is taken. Lach reviewer, should read the material carefully, perhaps taking notqs. before answering any 
questions. Then the form should be filled out completely and sequentially. Uj*' lie spates for comments whenever a 
"yes** or "no" answer requires qualification or extension. Give examples and page nu^nbers or other citations wherever 
possible.. Whenever feasible, Hie review should include Jesting the material in the classroom/ , 

[jis analyses is intended to provide the basis for a recommendation as to the use of an ileiu in ethnic heritage 
instruction. * ' ^ 



Title 


Date of pHbtication 


Author($) ' . 


Reviewer (print name) ^ ^ 


Publisher or source 


School : 


Edition (If part of a series^ give tit!c.) 


School district 

1 


Content area ^ 


Grade lcvel(s) 


Date of this review 



Jf correlated Avith course of instruction, specify: 

Setting (check ali applicable): 

□ Urban □ Suburban 

Type: 

□ Guide , □ Lesson plan 

□ Other (specify) 



□ Rural 



□ Book 



□ Film 



□ Kecord/lape 



Production: 



□ Commercial ' * □ Student 



Lcng'h (pages or time). 



□ Teacher 



Year produced , 



□ School dtstiict 
Availaule from source ' 



How may copies be obtained'^ L 



Price ^ 



"^his anal;^sis is based upon (check all applicable) 

□ Review of student material ^ □ Review of teacher material 

— -^01)se7vaTion of use in a"oiher classroom QMore extensive testing . 



□ Use ill own ciassroi)m 




Instructional Purpose and Design: 
1. Describe the general content and format of iUe material: 



2. What IS the i^istrlictiunal purpose of the work (e.g., to improve Lommunicatibn skills, to facilitate understanding of diverse 
groups, and so forth) as stated by the author or publisher? 



> " ■ • - - 

3. What IS Its recommended role in the curriculum (e.g., basic textbook, supplementary u.»it, and so forth) as stated bylhe author 
or publisher? k - , ^ 



4. What IS Its target population (e.g., grade level, abihty level, socioeconomic status, and so forth) as stated by the author 
publisher? 



5. What organuation(s) or gfOup(s)^on sored the development of the materiaf? 

' . ' ^ 



6. What speculisti were cunsuUcJ in the dcvolupnieut uf the material (e.g., representatives of ethnic groups, representatives, from 
• different geographic areas, experts in different disciplines)? , , 



Physical Cliaracteristics of the Alnteria!: ' ' 

' 7. Describe in detail llic ijiialily uf (he [Jivsical cIiuraLtcrislics uf the iiiaterial (c.g.» juper. hiiuling, print, pictures or illustratiolis* 
recordings, labeling, manageability oY parts, auxihary jiatcnal^ needed but not su^phed, and so tbrth). . ♦ . . 
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* Ethnic Perspecttvc 
(Use spaces lo check ( / ] or comment.) ' 


^ Native 
Amerjcjn 


Black . 
American 


Asun 
American/ 
Pacific 
. islander ^ 


Mexican 
American 


^ Other 
Latin or 
Spanish 

Anii*rif'Tn 


r 

Portuguese 


Jewish 
American 


✓ 

8. Are these racial and etimic grojiips included in 
the material? - ^ 












■If 




9. Are these groups, nienlioned frequently and 
integrated into the niateriarv 














1^ 


« * ^ 

10. Does ihe^fnalena! show the unique experiences 
and characteristics of these groups withui the 
United States'*'* 
















* * ' • 

11! Are these groups shov/n as diversified and 
hetCfogeneous, with indmdu<jls portrayed in 
diverse life situations and olci. ,Jiions? 

1 ■ ^ 












<fTV 




12. Are group meirtbers portrayed in a- negative.^ 
pairon;/ing, or sl*eicot\ped manner'^ Cite exam- 
plefand give page numbers. ^ 
•» . * , • 














\ - 


13. Are members of these groups portrayed as 
active or problem-^oKing'* 

■m .1 1 1. II 1 J 






»«■ — Li tL 










14. Are the c<)ntnbutiQn> ol iliCMMiruup^ to\ociel> 
presented or discus >e J'' CT \ ' 
















15. Are the problems U^^A b\ these groups pre- 
sented or disv.u^sed"* ^ 

, ' ^ . 


% 





* 


- 

• 






i 

i 

f 


16. Does the materidrpT'ivide perspe^lnes of and 
expr^ lons b> members oTlhc^e groups'* j 
















17. Does the mjienal provide a fair and accurate-^! 
portrayal of these gnuips^ 










' 1 







30 



Multiethnic Perspective .(check (V 1 and comment): 



18. Are crpportuniHes pfovidcd for students to examine in depth the values, beiiefs, points 
of view, and/or experiences of one or more ethnic groups? 



Yes 



No 



19. is the student encouraged to develop and cxamjne his/h^^t own opinions and values 
rcgafding ethnic diversity? 



20. Does the diaterial foster appreciation of ethnic and cultural diversity as a positive value? 



2L Are 'activities^ and experiences other than those common to thejnaifistream culture or 
white middle class included? 



22. D^oes Ihc treatment of ethnic grpups show thent as participating in the mainstream 
culture? 



23, Are persons of different ethnic groups shown as interacting as equals? 



24. Are interrelationships among ethnic groups demonstrated? 



25. Is the UnMcd States portrayed as having been .dcvclopcU by diverse groups m a 
pluralistic Way7 - * 
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Yes 


No 


N/A 


26. Is the United States.portra^eU as a nation diffeftng groups that sometimes compete 
oKconflict with each other? 


\ 

•**■■< 


1 

i 




27. Is tiie ' subject' of prejudice or discriiTunation against ethnic "groups portrayed or 
discussed? 


• 


1 

1 

/ 


•» ^ 


' ' ' ' , -- > ' . V 

28. If inequities are portrayed, are the causes of inequuies clearly presented? 

/ - 








^29. Are the cultural 'differences of etlu\ic groups shown as havmg their owh value aitd as 
making contribytions to society? \, - 


\ 






30. Is the patcrial consistent througliout in portraying different ethnic groups fairly and 
accurately? ' * . 

1 ' * 

♦ ^ , . / . 

V 

f 1 ^ . 






r 


Biases in the Material (ciicck ( y/ ] and ccrmmen't): 

3J! Does the,^material reflect any religious bhs ' ' ' ■ . ' 

■ ' 




0 




32. Does the material rellect any sex bias? . . 

> 


* 






33. Are any olher biases apparciU that would make the material less usehil (e.g., sectional, 
occupational, socioeconomic, role stereotypes, or physical stereotypes)? 






r 
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Teacher Materials (check (>/ 1 and comment): ; ." 

34. Doej the teacher's guide or lesson plan help the teaclicr cl_arify the material for tlie 
* student? (INcfickncies exist in the student liiaterial, does the teacher material make up 
■t ^ for such defects?) , - c 



35^re the activities appropriate to the material and tlie suggested student populatioh? 
(Would they also be appropriate to differing ethnic, cultural, or socioeconomic groups?) 



Teacher"Preparatioii (check [ y J arid 'coiij;nent): • . " 

36. Before this-materialjs used for. the first time, would the teacher have to spend a-long 
time preparing for use? (How. long? Would special training be needed?) . f 



Yes 



No 



N/A 



IK 



37. Would using the nialonal on a day-to-day basis require much preparation time by the v 
teaciwf? (How imich?) ^ '^^ 



Evaluation TechniquCsS (check ( y 1 and comment): 

38. Does the material provide any method pf assessing the students' pnor knowledge? 



39. Does the material provide any method of assessing the progress made by the student or 
his/her current knowledge'* (Do these eviiluation leclinKjues cover only the basic subject 
matter, orily his/her concepts of ethnic heritage, or both?) . 
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No ^ 


N/A 


Summary (check [ V ] and comment): ^ . 

40; Does the material appear to* make use of the correct methods, scope, and sequence to 
achieve the instructional goals and objectives of the author? 




■ 


• 


0 




4l. Do the suggested activities promote a multiethnic, multicultural perspective? 












42. Do the evaluation techniques ajjpear to be sufficient? (Po they measure the degree to 
j» whjch the student has mastered the goals and objectives oi the materjal:) 

^ ■ ■ . ■ • - 










Final Recommendation (check ( / 1 and co.ipment);' \ 

43# Do you recommend the use of the material? If so, for what instruclional purposes? 

- -~ ^ . _____ ' \ * 










^. 






44. Do you have reservations about the use of this material? if so, please explain; 








- 


1 1 . __j 



43. Please justify your final rccommendatibn, (You may ,wish to do so by comparing this aiatejial with other materials on the 
same thenie.) ' • 



I 



^ ' Other Publications Available from the Department of Education 

Guide for Multkultural Education Content and Context is one of approx^imately 400 publications which 
are available from the California State Department of Education. Some of the more recent publications or 
those most widely used are the following: \ ' ^ . t 

Assessment Social Studies Learning of Seventh Grade Students (1976) : I . . . ^ .Sv^ . S .65 

Assessitrent bfVVrhing Performance of California High School Seniors (1977) . . ' 2.75 

. Bibliography of Audiovisual. Instructional Materials for Teaching of Spanish (1975) . .75 

Bibliography of Instructional Mateiials for the Teaching of French (1977) . ' 1.50 

^ Bibliography of Instruc^nul Materials for the Teaching of German (J 975) • . . ,^ 75 

^^Bibliography of Portuguese Instructional Materials (1976) . . . * J .75 

Bicyde Rules of thel^pad in California (1977) ' 1.50' 

CaliforniaAl^ster Plan for Migrant Education (1976) . . .65 

- ■ (also available in Span^h) ^- y ' 

California Master Plan fdrSpecial Education (1974) . - . . ^1.00 

California Private School Directory 1977 ^ *5.t)0 

' Cahfornia Public School Directory 1977 , 11.00 

Drama/Theatre Framework for California Public Schools (1974) \.QS 

Karly Childhood Education: Report of the Task Force (1972) 95 

English Language Framework tor California Public Schools (1976) , 1 .50 

/ Foreign Language Framework for California Public School (.1972) - . . . .65 

;^GenetTc-6ondiiion$:-A-Rcsource-Book_and^tTistjxicti m^ Guide (1 977) . 1.30 

Guide to*an Analysis of Curriculum Matecials fo*r Ethnic IleritagcTrograms (I976)~^ . ~ . . . \ .65 

Inservic'e Guide for Teaching Measurement: ^Tlie S^ Metric System (1975) . , . >. . . . 1.25 

Mathematics Framework for California Public School (1975) ; 1.25 

Ma.\inii/jng Human PotentiaL Humjn Development and Interpersonal Relationships (1977) - 2.50 

Moral and Civic Education and Teaching About Religionl^ 1973) , \ . .65 

Plan^for Improving Elementary Mathematics Programs (1976) . 1-25 

RISE Report: Reform of Inteunedlatcand Secondary Edwcatioh (1975) ^ . .85 

(also available in Spanish) ' ^ , 

Social Sciences Education Framework for California Public 3chools.(I975) ' > 1 .10 

VD Education in Caliibrnia (1 976J ^ \ . . . \\00 

Orders shou}cl4)e directed to: - . * 

California Stale Department of Bducation . ■ ' * 

P.O. Bo.K 271 - I / . ^ 

. Sacramento. CA 95802 ' ' ' • 

Rernittante or purchase order must accompany order. Purchase orders without checks arc accepted only 
from government agencies in California. Six percent sales tax should be added to all orders from California 
purchasers. \ ^ . ' 

A complete list of publications available from the Department may be obtained by writing to the address 
listed above. ' ' 
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